From The Asian ftttific An mi run Journal 7, no. 1 (Spring-Summer L&03)l 
Chapter 9 

An early version appeared in the Journal for Cultural Research {Jan. 2006). 
Chapter 10 

Selections from the author's previous volumes of God Kissing Carrion: Se- 
lected Poems 1954- 1964; The Exorcism and Other Poems (1967); The Ashes of 
Pedro Abad Santos and Other Poems (1985). Some of the poems have been 
translated into Russian by Professor Vladimir Makarenko and into Chi- 
nese by the editorial staff of The Chinese Poetry International Quarterly 
(Chongqing, China), edited by Dr. Zhang Zhi. 

Chapter 11 

Internet version: <http://www.pahlbooksxom/juan.htm>. An early ver- 
sion is found in Discourse 23, no. 3 (Pall 2001): 52-74; and also in Diliman 
Review 51, nos. 1-2 (2003): 5-22. Reprinted with permission of the edi- 
tors of Discourse, 

Chapter 12 

An early version is "Fragments from a Filipino Exile's Journal," Amerasia 
Journal23, no. 2 (1997); 1-25, Accessible in the Internetjournal, Our Own 
Voice, edited by Reme Grefalda: <http//www,oovrag. com/essays/ 
essay2005b-l.shtml> 

For information about the author and recent works relevant to the essays 
ineluded in lliij vulmui, lliu iloJli mil amf the Int e rna l «.±±J ^I^k u±c 
following Web sites: 

<http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/E._SanJuan%2CJ'r.> 
<http :/ / rizalarchi ve .blogspot. com> 
<http://sonnysj.blogspot.com> 

<http://nyc.indymedia.org/en/2007/05/86217.html> 
<http ://www. counter currents . org/juan 1505 07.htm> 



PR1 IAIUKY NOTI 

lUihhh<i V <<uv Suit<i Li ill*- Inioili Look of mine to be published by 
the AtmuMMlr Mmula I Inivrr.sjly IVrss, 'Hit* first one, Subversions of 
Desire, Iholegnmena to Nidjoaquin (I9KK; now out of print), was fol- 
lows I by 1 1 isl tny (ind I urnu {\\){)()), and a collection of my poems in 
Filipino, A lay sa Paglikha ng Bukang-liwayway (2000). This present 
volume inaugurates a. new millennium of embarkations, journeys, 
mid homecomings. Although it might be somewhat inappropriate 
lo designate this miscellany as a u Reader"-the alternative rubric 
"Sampler" evokes the image of a confectionary dish without tart- 
ness or acidity, the author's intractable passage through the thresh- 
old of a half-century's history may be enough reason to violate 
propriety and conventional expectations. 

Although— to repeat Mallarme— a throw of the dice will never 
abolish chance, and meanings are permanently unstable, the chro- 
nology of one's life seems unalterable. One's personal history (like 
any sign) is always an arena of conflict, an enduring agon. I was 
born on the eve of World War II, grew up in the period of "Libera- 
tion" and the Hukbalahap uprising, and served apprenticeship in 
the days of Ramon Magsaysay, the local McCarthy witch-hunts, 
and the debate over the Rizal bill in the late 1950s. I left in 1960 to 
continue my graduate work at Harvard University, returning in 
1965-1966 to teach at the University of the Philippines (UP). The 
trajectory of the texts included here encompasses the last quarter 
of the twentieth century, from the nationalist resurgence in the 1960s 
and the struggle against the Marcos dictatorship to the restoration 
of elite rule after February 1986. Nick Joaquin is dead, but Subver- 
sions of Desire uncannily lives on as an enigmatic genius loci to haunt 
the ivory towers of Orientalizing scholars and Makati dilettantes. 
In two years, when I reach 70, 1 won't write any more apologies or 
eulogies to contemporaries most of whom have passed away. What 
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I envisage fbmhadowinfhm ii i preemptive itttlinj of accounti, 
wistfully a dialogue with a riling g©n©ratton of activists terrorized 
by the moribund Arroyo regime. In any case, a hislnrieul/aichival 
framework might be useful for students, reviewers, and Kslablish 
ment sleuths. 

The original subtitle of this volume is "A Project for Rendez- 
vous and Reconnaissance." First, a reconnaissance. Most of the es- 
says were written in the last two decades, beginning with "Writing 
and the Asian Diaspora" just after the collapse of the Soviet Union 
in the early 1990s, to the "Battle of Seattle" at the end of the last 
century. The last two chapters mark the upsurge of the 
antiglobalization movement up to September 11, 2001, the advent 
of the "Global War on Terrorism" now led by a militaristic Home- 
land Security State, the United States of America. The essay, "Im- 
perialist War on Terrorism and the Responsibility of Cultural 
Studies," registers the interruption of 9/1 1 as a pivotal event in late 
modernity and our passage to the end of neocolonial (not 
postcolonial) innocence. The core of this essay was delivered as a 
lecture at a public forum at the Atenco de Manila University in 
January 2002 (for which honor I would like to thank Professors 
Lulu Torres, Benilda Santos, Isabel Pefianco Martin, and Dean 
Leo Garcia). 

Since 9/11 and "People Power 2," significant transformations 
have occurred around the world, despite the devastation wrought 
by US aggression in Iraq and Afghanistan. I am referring in par- 
ticular to Venezuela under Hugo Chavez (our visit in March 2006 
^xfh^,.,I Lh c iiiuiiiciituus gain* of me Bulrvanaii revolution; and 
the Maoist "People's War" in Nepal, among others. In our country, 
the bold experiment of Bayan Muna in parliamentary politics sig- 
nals a pivotal change, despite the horrendous atrocities inflicted on 
its members by the paramilitary forces of the current regime. Amid 
these contradictions, I would like to cite the British political scien- 
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tut fm\\M KmlirS u unui thai !■ nil] . km iliaUlli BtUuL "the la 
Efitltii bunwu mi v ol thi ruUnf lliti, and the accepted norms ul 
Biputiim and t oii u|)iinn"peri!il in maintaining poverty and ©xa< 

KfbMing injustice throughout fcl Philippine [hwerty and the Cutt 

Simtty Agenda, 2005). By all testimonies of local and 

international observers, repression is now worse than in (he dark 
itj s di the Marcos dictatorship (1972-1986). Some things change, 
ISftfi remain die same. In this retrospective mode, I selected some 
psi mi from my previous volumes (all now out of print) to give 
■ nxislential anchorage to the last two essays dealing with the 
! [UpJnu diaspora and the life-and-death struggle of overseas Fili- 
pino workers (OFWs) to survive with dignity and preserve their 
Identity us Filipinos, The presence of 10 million OFWs around the 
prld is an unprecedented world-historical phenomenon whose 
remittance and political awakening will surely produce decisive 
I hanges in the culture and sociopolitical physiognomy of the Re- 
public in the next few decades. 

Nonetheless, the balance sheet remains to be drawn up. It may 
b§ e long way from the time when I was censored for writing "Man 
Ii =i Political Animal" in 1957 My coming-of-age perhaps dates back 
lo tile struggle for secular learning in the State University, for popu- 
|m democratic enlightenment, and for an intuitively radical, 
Filipinized version of modernism {Nietzsche, Joyce, T. S, Eliot, 
Wyndham Lewis, Pound, Sartre). With some reservations, I traced 
ihii in the two interviews withjoon Park and Mike Pozo. The Ameri- 
< .in Marxist critic Michael Denning, in his Culture in the Age of Three 
Worlds [2004), considers me a ht New Left" intellectual. Of course, in 
th« [ IS scenario, anyone opposed to the status quo, including "So- 
: revisionism" then, somehow ended up in that category. Actu- 
ally we (I count myself among a generation of exiled or expatriated 
Filipinos in the United States from the 1960s on) became national 
democrats in the 1960s and socialists in the course of the anti-mar- 
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Lint law movement in the m/ik.tmi ISIOita flit imptrtid oiitropolt, 

My genealogy, however, really goei back to the pfOCili of 
decolonization begun by Aniado Hernandez Jose Lansangjosr [' 
Laurel, Claro 3VL Recto, Lorenzo Tanada, and Renato Constantino 
in the 1950s all the way up to the national-democratic flourishing in 
the late 1960s and 1970s. My source of inspiration when I was a 
student at the Jose Abad Santos High School in the 1950s, long 
before I read Marx, Lenin, Lukacs, and Gramsci, was Salvador P. 
Lopez's classic text, Literature and Society (1940). The US-Marcos 
dictatorship and my participation in the anti-martial law struggle in 
the US would be the relevant contexts underlying my research pro- 
gram concerning racial/ethnic relations in the US, "transnational" 
cultural studies, intensifying crisis in the Filipino community, 
postcolonial discourse and criticism, and the emergent heteroge- 
neous culture of the Filipino diaspora. 

The itinerary sketched above condenses many complex, intri- 
cate stages in the interest of brevity. One guiding thread linking all 
these stages in the process of reconnaissance may be expressed by 
way of Walter Benjamin's maxim, proposing some kind of rendez- 
vous glimpsed in the Eastern horizon: "The tradition of the op- 
pressed teaches us that the 'state of emergency' in which we live is 
not the exception but the rule. We must attain to a conception of 
history that is in keeping with this insight. Then we shall clearly 
realize that it is our task to bring about a real state of emergency" 
("Theses on the Philosophy of History," in Illuminations, 1968), The 
exemplary labor organizer Philip Vera Cruz once said that the ev- 
eryday life of Filipinos in the United States was a perpetual state ot 
emergency. It is with this in mind that I subtitled the last essay here 
"Emergency Signals from a Filipino Exile." 

To be sure, Joyce's famous shibboleth of "silence, exile, and 
cunning" has long been made obsolete by progressive militants like 
Pablo Manlapit> Pedro Calosa, Chris Mensalvas; by Filipinos who 
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III) thi IBfifi ] lilano papi itriki) mi by Wtptne rmttant] d#m© 

■ piU pFQtiiEiilg llic hmj Wm in llir | ftpltgll Ol Nl.tlll Ai.h .k g mid 

i ar&pi, m will M In 1 l«m K Kun M . V.umnivor, Sydney, Manila, and 
r-Urw I if Mr VVr hir iodiiy in ii mm r profound crisis than in Septem- 
!■■ i 1972 whfii Mari on declared martial law and stirred a whole 
pmmnlion to join tin- [.inks of the New People's Army, The regular: 
liiuhi o| .i million Filipinos every year for jobs abroad is a mute? 
U iUniPny to this crisis. As former UP president Francisco Nemenzoj 
U Itatai in his "Laban ng Masa" manifesto, we are witnessing the % 
BlisiN of the entire system of elite rule for wmch a transitional revo- 
lutionary government becomes imperative. This collection of es- 
tayft hopes to contribute to making this transition to an\eggMtarian s 
just, independent, and genuinely democratic society possible. 

I would like to record here my indebtedness to Professor Ping- 
hni 1 iao of the National Tsing Hua University, Director Yu-cheng 
I ite ofthe Academia Sinica, and all my other colleagues in Taiwan 
1< m collegial dialogue and exchanges in November-December 2004. 
Previously, 1 had the opportunity to serve as a Fulbright lecturer in 
|he Faculteit van de Lelteren ofthe Katholieke Universiteit Leuven, 
Belgium; I want to thank Professors Victor Doyen and Theo 
D'Haen, as well as Dr. Eric Hertog of the Lessius Hogeschool, 
Anlwerp, for their help and hospitality I want to record my grati- 
hide to the following for encouragement and various assistance: 
I >elia Aguilar, Lulu Torres-Reyes, KarinaBolasco, Esther Pacheco, 
Marra Lanot, Joseph Lim, Jorshi Sonza, Michael Viola, Roland 
Smibulan, Roland Tolentino, Fe and Roger Mangahas, Clodualdo 
del LVJunciojr., snayne and iSienvenido JbumDera, turner and Eleima 
( )rdonez, Francisco and Princess Nemenzo, Tomas Talledo, Soledad 
Reyes, Dennis Gnevarra, Rosario Bella Guzman, Carol Pagaduan- 
Araullo, Margot Orendain, Ramon Castaneda, Mariel Francisco; 
comrades in the Philippine Forum, New York; Sandiwa, Seattle; and 
CONTEND, Philippines; Sam Noumoff, Kenneth Bauzon, Arif Dirlik, 
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Petti McLann, David Palumb^tiu, Hmty Olmm> Patrick 

llogan, Russell Leong, A Urn Wnlcl, Douglas Allen, U-siei Ruiz; 
Dean Paul Wong of San Diego State University; Pnfeuei Michael 
Martin, director of the African and African American Film Cen- 
ter, Indiana University; Bertell Oilman, Csaba Polony, Erwin 
Mar quit Jeffrey Cabusao, Rachel Peterson, Joel Wendland, Anne 
Lacsamana, John Streamas, and Michael Pozo. I owe the realiza- 
tion of this project to the Ateneo de Manila University Press, its 
able director and its distinguished staff, for their resourceful 
creativity and cooperation. 

Finally, I would like to thank all the editors and publishers of 
the following journals and Internet sites that sponsored the original 
versions of the work included here for permission to use materials 
that first appeared in those venues: Journal for Cultural Research, Phil- 
ippine Collegian, Diliman Review, St John's Humanities Review, Social- 
ism and Democracy, Left Curve, Arena, Philippine Studies, World Literature 
Today, Kritika Kultura, Red Critique, Political Affairs, The Asian Pacific 
American Journal, Inter-Asia Cultural Studies, Planet Philippines, Dis- 
senting Voices, Axis of Logic, PALHE-zine, and Dialogue and Initiative. 

-ESJ 
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Reflections on, Postcolonial I mluky 
and Postmodern i ty: 
an Interview 



I What is Postcolonial Theory and how do you use a Marxist perspective 
to critique it? 

Based on ihe orthodox tenets laid out by Edward Said, Homi 
Bhablia, and Gayatri Spivak-the "founding fathers" of this discur- 
f territory, postcolonial theory seeks to explain the ambivalent 
uml hybrid nature of subjects, their thinking and behavior, in the 
!m mer colonies of the Western imperial powers, mainly the British 
< "( >mmonwealth societies. It seeks to prove that the colonial enter- 
I ii i.sc was not just a one-way affair of oppression and exploitation, 
bul a reciprocal or mutual co- or interdetermination of both metro- 
polilan master and "third world" subaltern. 

Whatever the subtle differences among mainstream postcolonial 
Critics, they all agree that colonialism, for all its terror and barbar- 
ism, presents a rhetorical and philosophical anomaly: the 
postcolonial subject as identical and different from the history 
lex tbook's portrayal of the submissive and silent victim of imperial 
conquest, it claims to be more sophisticated or "profound" than 
the usual Left or even liberal explanation of colonialism. 



With Mike Pozo, editor, St John's University Humanities Review, conducted on 23 
Jan.2003 + 
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usly fliis in t \ ripoMr to thi conventional virw that imperi- 
alism produced the dehumantzation, If not decimation, of cotenteed 
peoples. Notjust Marxists, but also liberals and enlightened people 
generally subscribe to this view. 

First of all, one should reject the "Cold War" view of Marxism 
as equivalent to economistic determinism, Stalinist tyranny, and the 
like. Marxism cannot be reduced 10 such inanities. Synoptically, 
the Marxist critique is multiieveled: first, postcolonialists obscure 
or erase historical determination in favor of rhetorical and linguis- 
tic idealization of the colonial experience; second, the postcolonialist 
mind refuses to be self-critical and assumes a self-righteous dogma- 
tism that it is infallible and cannot be refuted; and third, the practi- 
cal effect of postcolonialist prejudice is the unwitting justification 
of, if not apology for, the continued neocolonialist-"globalizing" is 
the trendy epithet-depredation of non-Western peoples, in particu- 
lar indigenous groups, women, and urban poor in Latin America, 
Asia, and Africa. 

In sum, postcolonialism rejects the historical-materialist critique 
of imperialism in favor of a highly suspicious and even demagogic 
claim to rescue the postcolonial subject from its own abject past. 
Have they succeeded? I doubt it. I Find this kind of postcolonial 
theory an alibi for intellectual acquiescence to current hegemonic 
pieties. 

2> Is Poststructuralism/Postcolonial Theory, in fact, ineffective for "third 
world, " or "minority, " critics of what you today call Neocolonialism ? 
Why ? And what exactly is meant bv Neocolonialism? 

This question is an excellent posing of the strategic value of any 
theory purporting to advance the interests of those marginalized or 
subordinated by the global status quo. It can only be answered in 
terms of specific situations and protagonists. 
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u SB Ihe arthOfte* brand ©1 pggti filonial thtory thai h mMy mm 
• U 1 1 ttt thi eliiipeemi mi ietolari)i conference. Now, the 
pmu olonial approach oJ Edward Said ii to be distinguished from 
\hr it Imln^M veil ml nm^ic of Khahlui and Spivak for its clarity of 
BiltP! h ; il peferen* e and political thrust. Its resonance is clear: its 
rtUquwol l rs imperialist hegemony, especially in the Middle East, 
! inrinl bo doubled (although it is silent about "internal colonial- 
lifn i" die [ IS ilsrll). Il has provided weapons for oppositional 
minority" intellectuals. It has been useful in "conscienticizing" 
I ' Nil" Freire's term) a larger audience than those addressed by 
I (irtda or Foucault. 

To my mind, however, it is less poststructural or postcolonial 
Idealization that drives Said's discourse; rather, it is his sensitive 
niii I 1 1 ifonned understanding of neocolonialism as a political regime 
hi id behavioral pattern (or "habitus," to use Pierre Bourdieu's term) 
nl continued dominance of nominally independent nation-states 
throi igh neoliberal, transnational disguises, as mediated through the 
World Bank, International Monetary Fund, and World Trade 
I Irganization. 

I understand neocolonialism as the domination of peoples and 
|i n ieties by capital (primarily Western, but includingjapan) through 
ihr liberal market and other ideological means, not through direct 
j ii ilitica] rule. It is the practice of exploitation and oppression of the 
majority of the world's laboring masses under the guise of demo- 
cratic access to markets, the free flow of commodities, technology, 
fiJeas, bodies, and so on. We need to translate the abstraction "neo- 
colonialism" into concrete empirical situations. We have to specify 
Various neocolonialist practices in every region or place where the 
ascendancy of corporate transnational capital generates effects of 
misery, violations of human rights, rape, malnutrition, genocide, 
%nd so on. There are probably as many neocolonialisms as 
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3. In your book Beyond Postcolonial 1 
alternative to this theory. By reexan 
in the "postcolonial" world, do you 
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In arguing with orthodox postcolc 
on the same discursive terrain, unfortu 
use the same Christian framework in t 
from within. This is not a novel insight, 
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my attempt to reaffirm the moment of 
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posUnloniaiisim. ( ^itilrndii turns prodttei eppelltil, the exploiter 
iincl his gravrdh'iyT, ;is (lie dtalc li< Work.H llN WE)> . rm.M 1, ^ly, 
through our own collective and individual actions. 

3. In your book Beyond Postcolonial Theory, you describe a possible 
alternative to this theory. By reexamining writers/revolutionaries 
in the "postcolonial" world, do you find validity in Nationalist 
movements unlike, say, Edward Said and his role as a diasporic 
intellectual? 

In arguing with orthodox postcolonialism, one has to operate 
on the same discursive terrain, unfortunately, just as Milton had to 
use the same Christian framework in trying to upset and subvert it 
from within. This is not a novel insight. It is, one might say, a law of 
dialectics. 

My method is open to conflicting interpretations. Of course, 
my attempt to reaffirm the moment of national-liberation struggles 
within the postcolonial period can be grasped either as a repudia- 
tion of postcolonialism entirely, or a re-articulation of its original 
vision. In any case, I am not alone in doing this; my colleagues 
Benita Parry, Neil Lazarus, Neil Larsen, and many others have ac- 
complished this move brilliandy. I refer your readers to the recent 
volume edited by Crystal Bartolovich and Neil Lazarus, entitled 
Marxism, Modernity and Postcolonial Studies (Cambridge University 
Press, 2002). 

Although I have criticized his inadequate views on Marxism, I 
consider Edward Said's commitment on behalf of Palestianian self- 
determination-a "nationalism" different from Arafat and the bour- 
geois elements-as a progressive one that should be supported in 
the face of Israeli state terrorism. (Said's situation, certainly, is very 
complex and cannot be discussed here in depth.) In this context, 
Said's status as a diasporic intellectual is very much defined by his 
actual political and ethical activities. 
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/y h\ Al ftatfSMlilt ihruuMu < >.u Eliiii tobi reminded again 
that the nationalist struggle! of Puerto Kn uiin <.. hiipmoN againM 
i : ; Impiriiliirfl lia©l the same m the nationalism of I he USA Pa 
triet Act Of George W. Bmh and Hie streamlined chauvinism un- 
iiri I s 1 1 1 k Amei ican shidies srlmlarshi|). 

/ fintfiftwoir, in your most recent book Racism and Cultural Studies 
yon speak about the 'forced diaspora of migrant workers'" and the £ %m- 
pm I of uneven and combined development globally" as further evidence 
of ihe futility or inability of Postcolonial Theory. Can you say more 
about /Iris'? 

1 1 is( >far as mainstream Postcolonial Theory cannot explain, say, 
llir phenomenon of 10 million Filipinos working abroad as "over- 
leaN contract workers," poorly paid, maltreated, raped, and killed- 
this ol iservation also applies to Sri Lankans, Bangladeshi, Mexicans, 
im< I millions of Africans and Latin Americans-then it is useless for 
m\y emancipatory politics. Itwill simply be an academic exercise to 
advance careers, and, of course, to reinforce ongoing plans for pre- 
emptive wars on Iraq, Afghanistan, Iran, North Korea, Cuba, Ven- 
ezuela, and other national formations deemed accomplices or 
iii r<\ssories to the "axis of evil," in the words of the current "helms- 
man" of the only remaining but obsolescent superpower. 

Please correct me if I am wrong: I don't see Bhabha or his nu- 
merous epigones and acolytes being too much disturbed by the 
current outrageous racist violence against Arab Americans, or any- 
one suspected of being linked to Osama bin Laden, In this moment 
of emergency, with "friendly fascism" rearing its head behind 
neoliberal and putatively "humanitarian" slogans, there is a great 
opportunity for postcolonialists to demonstrate that they care, that 
they have historical efficacy and ethical conscience (which, with 
imfazed hubris, they celebrate at every chance they get). 
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Yh wli.ii i g#§, Initiad, li ii i -HI in return to niithitit n, to torn, 
to the tired and empty cllefW b aheul humwiiim, which one would 

think have been laid to rest by the three decades of dcconstrneiion, 
poststructuralist innovations, among others-signs of the contradic- 
tory milieu we live in. 

Unfortunately we've returned to the time of the terrible 
metanarrratives, this time the metanarrative of United States 
triumphalism, the imperialist "Homeland Security State," 

5. Much of your work has dealt with cultural studies (CS) } however, 
you 're originally from a literature background. Given the shortcomings 
of Postcolonial Theory, how would you conceive of a manner to study 
literature from the perspectives of "third world" and "minority" read- 
ers, students, and scholars? 

I think this is being done gradually-one can cite Paul Lauter's 
heroic attempt to diversify or democratize the US literary canon, 
though it is by mechanical addition, less a thoroughgoing decentering 
of a monolithic and hegemonic exceptionalism. The numerous 
projects of transnationalization of American studies, the fashion- 
able conferences on postnationalism and cosmopolitanism, the con- 
tinuing debates on multiculturalism-these are all symptoms of the 
crisis of the old "common culture" dispensation. Everyone partici- 
pating in the intellectual conversation on the transformation of the 
humanities is aware that there is no going back, that we need to be 
answerable and responsible. 

However, the neoconservatives have temporarily won under 
the regime of the war on terrorism, don't you think? Yet they have 
not eliminated the contradictions, especially the contradiction be- 
tween labor and capital. 

I believe literary study and scholarship can be reinvigorated 
through a comparative and interdisciplinary approach-nothing radi- 
cal, to be sure. Unfortunately, comparativist and interdiscplinary 
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rftl dmmn vm s bawl an prh ftti <■« m n ihip and thi txpldtAtiM 
i mrplm viluf-thi rampwl ntsaUberaiisr?] of the market is the 

1 1 - limn Hut) mini all these revisions unci changes in the acad- 

§m) ' nn delect this in many oppositional critiques of current 

KtiifUihip and intellectual fashions. 

Ioiim, iii; one clings to I [lis belief in private property and the 
Hght to exploit others the sacred rules of the free market-any re- 
hfm In literary or cultural studies will suffer from what Georg 
1 uf ,ii has i ailed deification." In short, it is not just using a "third 
ii M/' or minority, perspective that is necessary or essential. For 
fUi h "third world" mentality might just be mimicking consumerist 
\ iilufi and habits, as they often do (I just visited the Philippines 
where "mailing" is the prime occupation of millions, thanks to glo- 
1 1 1 sing corporate blessings). 

First things first. What is needed is the overthrow of the "free 
market" rooted in inequality, private property, and hierarchy. That 
I -i Ihe prerequisite to any genuine and creative transformation of 
ili< human sciences dedicated to the liberation of the spiritual and 
fimterial energies of every individual on this endangered planet. I 
h< ipe this does not sound too prophetic or evangelical in the pejora- 
tive sense. 

ff, You have described US nationalism as the "opium of the masses, " could 
you elaborate on this? 

The allu ci :/.- here course, iz Mr~r::'c ^?.zt.zv.z ?.ir. } :':zj:.z:':.z 

quote on religion. US nationalism-that the United States is supe- 
rior to any society or that Western Civilization as embodied in the 
institutions of the US has a privileged position over others— has 
< >perated as the means of exacting consent from the majority of citi- 
zens. Of course, it operates subdy. It does not proclaim itself as such. 
When anyone speaks of how US representative democracy should 
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in athtr eouatriea, thtrt yeu have m enunpli of At 

"opium" wor king. 

In general, as many have noted, US movies do it all- the time, 
especially as the chief agency of propaganda-education, if you feel 
that's too harsh a comment-that exercises enormous influence on 
the consumers in the dependencies and peripheries. Now, just as 
Marx called religion "the opium of the masses," it has another side: 
it offers consolation, strength, hope of renewal in the interstices of 
civil society. Unfortunately, like drugs, the feeling of consolation 
doesn't last. Now, the postnationalist Americanists argue that this 
nationalism no longer exists. I wonder what they would say about 
the USA Patriot Act and other anticonstitutional State diktat after 
September 11? 

Are we postnationalist yet? 

7. Can you describe the differences/similarities between US nationalism 
and that of "third world" nationalism? 

I already responded to this earlier. However, this bears repeat- 
ing: The most important criterion is whether the sense of national 
unity benefits the majority of laboring citizens, or this sense is uti- 
lized by the ruling class, a small minority of rich folk who control 
the business world, to promote their own profit-making interests. 
There will always be group solidarity, it's a fact of sociality. How- 
ever, the question is: for what? What's the meaning of this togeth- 
erness and belonging? 

a., t the «?_tior_?.!"™ (if yon ran ra.11 U the sovereignty 

struggle ) of native Hawaiians, for example, cannot be equated with 
the nationalism of the White and/or Japanese elite in Hawaii. Nor 
can the nationalism of the Moral Majority, of Pat Buchanan and 
Cheney, be conflated with the nationalism of the East Timorese, or 
for that matter to the nationalism of the Zapatistas, the guerilllas in 
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I ilifflMi, Nepal, IWu, uudeUewhru . (In N™ iVnpIr^ Aimy m 
(hi Philippine* (the last on§ IMifltly declared "lei roriit" by Colin 
ftjwell), All uaUmiiilmm tin* iimilm in (hut tlicy try tu moU!g ftl 
H RIB til Hhni< loKHhn i»e,ssaiHUt>li(lHriiy. Yet the* diUncm r is leu 

H hail b«ntfl1 1 Whai Li al ituktF Who are victimized? Whai goali 
|j Inn. i, in liberolinn are promoted or damaged by iiationaUll 

Vr.^tn, we need to be historically concrete and specific, a.s wc 
iheuld be when answering questions about theory, literature, and 
i@ on. 

fl, What are some of the questions/issues students and professors inter- 
ested in CS should ask concerning the notion of "multiculturalism., u 
which for many in this country may sound like a good thing? 

This question deserves a long substantial answer. Here I can 
imly begin with a preliminary remark: I agree with Manning 
M arable that we should fight for a multicultural democracy. In con- 
hast lo the belief current in the 1950s and earlier that the US is a 
homogenous society founded on Anglo-Saxon culture, and West- 
m 1 1 civilization (Christianity, the Great Books of the Western World, 
fctc.), Lhe idea of multiculturalism is a refreshing and potentially lib- 
erating one. US society cannot be subsumed into one ethnic group 
Or culture. That is historically false, completely unwarranted, and 
Violently genocidal, besides mortgaging the future to the destruc- 
tive tribal idols. 

Unfortunately the ideal of multiculturalism has been hiiacked 
by sweet-talking neoliberals. As I have argued in my earlier book, 
Hegemony and Strategies of Transgression (SUNY Press), and my re- 
cent Racism and Cultural Studies (Duke University Press), 
multiculturalism has been appropriated to vindicate neoliberal poli- 
cies and instrumentalities. In short, the US ruling class takes pride 
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in the preemptive mid preventive hegemony §1 thi I Wtid itttii 
because il is multii iilluml, (liverKe, open, sensitive In diilViein es 
difference as a guarantee of uniformity ami democratic oneness. 

This multiculturalism is an alibi for predatory globalization, 
which is the euphemism for the further extension of corporate ex- 
ploitation everywhere. If this is multiculturalism, then we can all 
stop reading Foucault and Lacan and instead go shopping and mar- 
vel at the infinite variety of multicultural goods-not just food but 
opinions, fashions, styles, images, simulacra, disposable theories, 
and others. 

Baudrillard may still be right about the exorbitant terrorism of 
the postmodern marketplace. 

However, if multiculturalism signifies a sensitivity and open- 
ness to the Other so that the notion of identity is itself problematized- 
I am thinking here of Alain Badiou's critique of identity politics and 
alterity-I have no quarrel with such a program of genuine, creative 
multiculturalism . 

Finally, I would like to reiterate that in all my works I try to 
apply a historical-materialist approach that considers human labor 
(both mental and physical) as the key to the critical transformation 
of society in the direction of democratic socialism and eventually, 
in some perhaps Utopian future, a global communist ecumene. It 
is a point of departure, not the answer to every question. In this I 
join other socialists and radicals working within the intellectual 
tradition of Benedict de Spinoza, GeorgLukacs, Antonio Gramsci, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Walter Benjamin, C.L.R. James, and others in 
advancing the cause of all those throughout the world who con- 
tinue to be victimized by the "free market." Is there any other 
feasible alternative? 
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GNAWI* two 

Imperialism War on liuunuisM and the 

i ' J M/ONSIBILITY OF CULTURAL STUDIES 



i in ir is no document of civilization which is not at the same 
linn- g document of barbarism. 

-Walter Benjamin 

In the dawn, armed with a burning patience, we shall enter the 
splendid Cities [A Paurore, armes d'une ardente patience, nous 
e u h erons aux splendid Villes]. 

—Arthur Rimbaud 

When we left the US on 8 December 2002, everyone was bet- 
ting on when the war, rather the US invasion of Iraq for regime 
< bange and the capture of huge oil reserves, would begin. The plot 
enfolds inexorably. But the real question was: When did the war 
■ rally begin? Was September 11, 2001, the day of reckoning, a sin- 
gular event out of which history was born? An antiapocalypse? The 
Inng-awaited advent of what? 

Here we are in 2003, the beginning of another year of hope. 
I towever, do we have that "burning patience" to continue the 
struggle for change? for radical social transformation? Before we 
ran t e visit die goals uf llaUuiial dtiiiiuciaty and libeidtio ii, fui genu- 
ine equality and social justice, I'want to situate myself in the cir- 
cumstantial web of what's going on, the thickness of the historical 
process. 

Revised text of a lecture part of which was delivered at the Ateneo de Manila 
University, 7jan. 2003, sponsored by the Departments of Filipino and of English. 
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chaffer worn 

Writing and the Asian Diaspora: 
An Interview 

Withjoon Park, University of Indiana, Bloomington (for The 
Asian Pacific American Journal [1998]) 

/. / low do we go about classifying Asian American literature. Are there 
issues or themes that the literature must focus upon? For example, 
Iskiguro (a Japanese native) wrote "Remains of the Day." Should that 
he classified as Japanese- English literature? 

For all "minority" writers, language is a political question. While 
llie linguistic base for Asian American writers remains American 
Knglish, the literary mode is constantly being modified. Ishiguro's 
work is, in my view, legitimately part of literature written in an "En- 
glish" that is undergoing global changes. It's part of diasporic lit- 
erature written in English by a writer ofjapanese ancestry domiciled 
in UK, dealing with experiences in the UK. Salman Rushdie's work, 
although it focuses on the histories of India or Pakistan, is also part 
of this diasporic literature that links times, spaces, events, collectivi- 
ties, among others. 

Neither subject-matter nor medium alone can dictate the crite- 
ria for classification. But why classify? We need to ask the reasons 
for this impulse to "divide and master." 
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J II hat ty/tf of things do youdiunn wfifh yon mail >W" Asuui .hunt 

ttitt Uienttuif ' (Palwps I'm making too many struituralUt mump 
Horn fort.) 

lt ( iood" is n term ilia! postmodernists (and I am not one) have 
prohibited as not "politically correct," However, I think writing that 
reflects-of course, in highly mediated ways-the histories of vari- 
ous Asian communities, their complex interaction with the domi- 
nant society, their individual predicaments and prospects, would 
be useful for students of color who need to understand where they're 
coming from, what kind of alliances they need, especially where 
they want to go. 

This is one way of exploring its pedagogical function in terms 
of configuring "identity politics/' This recurrent "identity" crisis is 
a product of a system that enunciates difference into hierarchies of 
race, gender, class, and so on. 

I think Asian American writing needs to contribute to the radi- 
cal transformation of consciousness in a racist-patriarchal system. 
There's no particular subject, theme, or style that can be privileged 
for this purpose because the situations of readers and writers are 
contingent and infinitely diverse. What's important is to historicize 
both the reading and writing situation, 

3. What types of approaches should a reader take when reading Asian 
American literature, if there is one. For example, Asian American lit- 
erature often focuses on the issue of ethnic iden tity, and the internal 
contestation of the author usually becomes apparent. Should we pay 
closer attention to authorial intention? 

I would propose a historical-materialist approach. The param- 
eters of the act of communication should be taken into account: 
author, reader, circumstance, various subtending forces, and oth- 
ers. Authorial intention is only one of the aspects that can serve as a 
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itoul&Hnipoinl "I departure, attfceUgh {m i i H ! .awren* e warned 
ui), trusl ihe tnle, nut the teller. 

The reason wh) tht question ol ethftt* Identity comes .up in 

tt ithttiC* 1 writing * Hiiuk, a linn linn of I h t- exclusion, 
ffiarginali/iilion, segregation, and .segmentation of these non While 
communities enforced by the racializing state and its cultural 
apparatuses. 

( )!' course, today, with the emergence of White studies, Norman 
Mailer can claim to be an ethnic writer, and the entire hegemonic 
corpus of American literature can be presented as multicultural and 
ethnically diverse. But then one begins to be suspicious of this free- 
market notion of multiculturalism. 

4, Who are the great Asian American writers, and what can we learn 
from them? What Asian American writers do you believe should be in 
the canon, but are not? 

I am not in the business of setting up canons, like Henry Louis 
( rates and company. This is a collective enterprise, maybe already 
decided by Asian American careerists, timeservers, and sundry 
opportunists. 

Canons are formed by institutional practices of reading and 
writing usually determined by the nature of the struggle between 
(he hegemonic power and the forces resisting it. No single indi- 
vidual makes up the canon of legitimate and authorized texts. Of- 
ten it is a compromise between residual, dominant, and emergent 
social forces contesting the ideological/cultural terrain in any his- 
torical period. 

In my teaching practice I usually choose texts that can address 
the historical issues and problems of the different communities, in 
particular how the US racial and gendered system acted on them, 
their variegated responses, and the like. I have no problem teach- 
ing the "canonical" writers Maxine Hong Kingston, Toshio Mori, 
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joy Kopw&i Carlo* Uuloian, Hiiayt V&nmmeio, Ihtrati 
Mukhttjii i parti ul&riy like Km. ftenymmg 1 ! day HWfr,amajor 

u ,i rum difpki esd by the luvorite ol poslnmdei nisls, Theresa Cha's 
BitM i find Frank Chin's plays and novels extremely useful side 
by side* with Fae Ng's Bone. 

Critical voices are just emerging from the Filipino community, 
younger contemporaries of Jessica Hagedorn like R. Zamora 
Linmark and Nick Carbo. I also find M Butterflj by David Henry 
Hwang useful in introducing the "orientalizing" of Asian bodies, 
especially when juxtaposed with Miss Saigon, the recent reincarna- 
tion of the Puccini archetype. 

Again, however, this has to be placed within a historical field- 
such as the one outlined by Glenn Omatsu. (Qmatsu's "historical 
field" refers to the 1980-1990 period when Asian American 
neoconservatives in California and elsewhere, changed the hith- 
erto defensive or marginalized position of Asian Americans and 
began to be political players or actors while maintaining the old 
traditional patriarchal order, the "orientalist" logic of Western power, 
in the community. Omatsu's essay is suggestive in describing these 
complex changes in which White supremacy continues to exoticize 
Asian bodies while allowing the fungible aura of multiculturalism 
or ethnic difference within policed, safe limits-in particular, within 
the "model minority" framework of utilitarian individualism.) 

With the post- 1965 contingent of US-based Filipinos, a new 
generation of Filipino scholars and critics are emerging (I can only 
mention a few such as Mike Viola, Jeffrey Cabusao, Anne 
i at samana, rvennetn Bauzon, Lester i\uiz, jorsnmeue sonza, Oaya 
Mortel) who will participate in the revision of the canon. It's time 
Filipinos are heard and paid attention to. Their innovativeness re- 
sides not in their diverse personal idioms and styles; rather it in- 
heres in their critical vision of the global material conditions that 
link the Philippine crisis with the vicissitudes of US transnational 
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itpitnlism and tin* riiinBtidn/fsifli ftMifl ilmi j ham tiriifl ill wl 
tural practices across pact, class, pniif, iwuiJlty, and 11 , In 

this society. 

Having had the "privilege" of being the most violently subju- 
gated group of Asians in the Pacific Rim by US power, Filipinos 
may also have some unique insights into the nature of this experi- 
ence. They may be able to register the new changes going on in 
US-Philippine relations and in the Pacific Rim that may contradict 
the neo conservative wisdom expressed, say, in Samuel Huntington's 
thesis of the war of civilizations and the need to preserve US West- 
ern purity. And this has profound implications for not only Asian 
Pacific Americans but also for the entire United States society. 

5. What makes Asian American literature distinct from other "minority" 
literature? 

Asian American literature is distinctive, say, from African Ameri- 
can and Chicano only in the way US imperial power impinged on 
the homelands of the various groups and in the way each group 
was incorporated into the racial formation. That is why one cannot 
homogenize all of the texts as 'Asian American" in much the same 
way you can more or less take Black literature, from the slave nar- 
ratives and Fredrick Douglas to Richard Wright and Toni Morrison 
as one distinct continuous body. Not Asian American writing. For 
one, the experiences of colonization of Filipinos and, in another 
way, of Vietnamese, Kampucheans, and Laotians would set them 
apart from the Chinese, Japans,, vmrl Kar*?ans. 

No doubt there are similarities, affinities, and commonalities 
that these cultures have in responding to the racial/imperial state; 
we can point them out and learn from them lessons in organizing 
coalitions, alliances, and the like. Much more instructive and cata- 
lyzing are the differences due to specific historical conditions. 
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Tht PllilippiMtfS in thi 10 I Oft, when I was in the university, wm 
a neor.olnny of the I Iml< « I Stales, dependent economically, poHtf- 
cally, and eullnmlly. Cold War McCarthyism in its local vim sum 
suppressed dissent and critical thinking throughout the society. 

The centennial of the Philippine Revolution and the Filipino- 
American War (1899-1902) that began with the annexation of the 
Philippines by the United States in 1898 should remind everyone 
that of all the Asian countries, the Philippines was the only one 
subjected to enormous violence and ideological pacification by (he 
entire state machinery of the United States. One can probably s;iy 
the same thing about IndoChina-metaphorically speaking, we Fili- 
pinos share the existential predicament of the "boat people"-bul, 
as I say this, over six million Filipino "overseas contract workers" 
are now virtually refugees so that our diaspora, an unprecedented 
historic development, particulates and at the same time subverts 
the "immigrant" paradigm in a way that reveals the contradictory 
nature of globalized, flexible capitalism. 

The Cold War defined my education: We learned New Criti- 
cism, idolized Ernest Hemingway and T, S. Eliot, rejected socialist 
or even realist writing, shunned away from politics and social prob- 
lems, and so on. 

Meanwhile, the US-supported Filipino ruling elite suppressed 
the majority of Filipinos who were unlettered peasants and work- 

ened, poverty and oppression were deemed "natural" and eternal, 
thanks to the indoctrination of the church, Hollywood, and US mass 
media. However, the resistance shown by the Huk uprising in the 
1940s and 1950s smoldered and caught fire in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s with student youth revolts and the rise of the New 
People's Army. When I was a student in the University of the Phil- 
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ipjimr^, i participated in the nattsMUil Biivtmefil lad by I llara 
Recto and Lorenzo T^fteda, 

With thil tutrkgrnund, when 1 umie to this country in 1960, the 
m i itinp ui Bulosan (which I discovered lata In 1965 when I began 

tetli hlng al Ihe University of California, Davis) affected me in a 
proVGCfldve way. I had read Villa, Bienvenido Santos, and others, 

\ but diey were ail self-apologists in one way or another; only Bulosan 
was able to address those experiences and conditions that linked 

/ the Philippines and the United States from 1898 up to the present. 
Filipinos then subsisted on what Paulo Freire called the "cul- 
ture of silence" until the anti-martial law movement in the 1960s 
afforded space for Filipinos born here to participate in acts of trans- 
gression and rebellion. 

Freire, the Brazilian revolutionary educator, described the cul- 
ture of the impoverished peasants in Brazil— and by implication of 
the Third World-as one which is distinguished by "silence." That 
doesn't mean that unlettered peasants couldn't speak, are passive, 
mute, and so on. 

The plight of the "silent" victims stems from historical, man- 
made circumstances. The "hewers of wood and drawers of water/' 
to use a cliche, have been deprived of the weapon of words, the 
^ "print capitalism" Benedict Anderson considered as essential to the 
birth of nationalist consciousness, so that no matter how versatile 
and sharp their oral communication might be, the Western impe- 

/ rial system, or the knowledge/production of instrumental rational- 

\ ity, consigned them to "silence." Through his method of generative 
iiieinea inineiacy euuecuion, Freire was able lu make ihaL silence 
speak in a language that accompanied the conscious practice of sub- 
alterns attempting to transform life-conditions. Freire was challenged 
by the fact that the resources of peasants and workers in the Third 
World were being channeled to reinforce their oppression rather 
than mobilized for their own good. 
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So thl ^fRfi* ol the "wwHrheil .>l thi firth,* to UH ft&tiM 
Fanon'i plmia, dptrhapi louder and mure unit uhu> ilum the turd 
gibberish of "First World" consumerism and faihlonabia avanl 
gardism, {I H»«uk Freire continues to inspue many Filipino <-<hu a 

tors, particularly nuns and priests active in fashioning a Filipino 
"theology of liberation.") 

The first "waves" of Filipinos in the United States have not pro- 
duced much in terms of written texts; their oral culture supported 
them in their daily lives, especially the first generation of "Manongs." 
This is a problem of class domination and the silencing of the labor- 
segmented nationalities in late capitalism. 

Only in the 1960s and 1970s do you find a new group-among 
them, Al Robles and Jessica Hagedorn-beginning to connect the 
Manongs and the Philippine neocolonial plight in their own singu- 
lar voices. But then, after the 1965 change in immigration, you have 
a new generation of Filipino professionals and middle strata who 
have life-forms and orientations quite distinct from the migrant farm 
workers of Philip Vera Cruz's time. Vera Cruz's biography, now 
reconstituted by Sid Amores Valledor in his book The Original Writ- 
ings of Philip Vera Cruz (Indianapolis, IN: Dog Ear Publishing, 2006; 
see also my booklet, On the Presence of Filipinos in the United States, 
Salinas, CA: Sarimanok, 2006) ), is "must" reading for all Filipino 
Americans and other people of color. 

7 Observing the effect of English-based United States literature on writ- 
ers in the Philippines, do you believe writing in the vernacular really 
addresses the masses 3 concerns, because the English-based speakers are 
coincidental^ the elite? 

The enemy can also speak in the vernacular. In this context, 
language should be viewed as one potentially efficacious instrument 
in political mobilization. It depends on what is conveyed through it 
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.* wmmuy uw «* of communication, I ui# En 
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uU,aa lUKl isf s 1 dl * uii. I also w.ii, 1(1 Filipino to communicate 
larger segmeni of tht population intended in gonoral ques- 
tions of freedom, exploitation, and the radical transformation of 
social structures. 

We have had decades of controversy over which language to 
use: this was partly solved in the 1970s when the New People's Army 
began using the vernacular in various regions to raise conscious- 
ness and organize people. Filipino (the evolving national language) 
winch is accessible to millions, has now developed tremendously to 
the point of intellectuals producing works in philosophy, social 
theory, and scientific treatises. 

English continues to be a "prestige" language used in the Con- 
gress, business, and elsewhere not because the most educated and 
elite Filipinos are the only ones engaged in serious conversation 
but because we are still a peripheral society dependent on global 
capitalist business and media whose language is English. Ideally 
we need to use all languages to reach the widest audience that can 
be mobilized for emancipatory ends. And those who can use two 
or three languages would be much more effective; we shouldn't 
refuse versatility. Isn't the emerging global culture of the Internet 
multilingual? 

8. As regards the Filipino dias P oric experience, what do you perceive as 
challenges for the next 700 years? 

1^1^ L, uui my busmess, its a hazardous undertaking Still 
for pedagogical purposes, I'll hazard this. If we have not yet been' 
strangulated by the smog and effluvium of a degraded environment 
m the next millennium and the deluge of consumer goods, the chal- 
lenge for Filipino intellectuaI S -«intellecrual" in the Gramscian sense 
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t-Hfcrv tti anyrmp who has Nome mml directive or mabili*in|J 
judtfminti how§v§r minuicult-ii how to reconstitute the PlUfiss 
"Tuition" fr©m tht diipmml of m©!J mi women who idmiiiv them 

islvti &i "I il.|.m..' ! whelhei (hey urc in Australia, Saudi Amblft, 
Alaska, Italy, Hong Kong, New York, or Makati. In oilier wordij 
are we resigned to just being "domestic servants" ol'llie globiilised 
marketplace, which sadly is our current reputation? 

We won't be a "chosen" people, to be sure, but we can all coop 
erate to generate that solidarity and intelligence required to < lest i o) 
an exploitative system based on profit and alienated labor, This Is 
not just mere "leftist" rhetoric because the everyday experim* <■ ol 
domestic helpers and "entertainment" workers confirms this. Yes, 
despite all the postmodernist chic about globalization and the ad 
vent of the "netizen" (the emergent cyborg citizen of the Internet), 
the oppression of peripheral or subaltern nations by the sovereign 
powers of the West, the United States, and Japan, with their own 
"White supremacist" agendas, continues to determine the life- 
chances of peoples in the Philippines, Sri Lanka, Indonesia, the 
Caribbean, African countries, and many countries in South America, 

Filipinos will either resist the transnational Leviathan ol' 
technoconsumerism and assert their own national will and intransi- 
gent dignity-or they will prolong the servility of the last 400 years. 
Hopefully we can continue the socialist experiment that suffered 
disfigurement in the Soviet Union, China, and elsewhere, in more 
creative and original ways. We have great historic potential as Fili- 
pinos, but that is being denied or suppressed. 

9. You said you write poetry primarily in Filipino now? Why and how 
does that affect the substance and form of your own poetry? 

Ah, yes, I mined the lyrical inspiration in English up to the 
bitter end, from the halcyon days in high school reading Villa up 
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«»i liflOiifli^i '-M^wlnnoflhfOultanilRfvolutlontaChinii, 
In the Philippine!, Emd f litwhil e, I Iml pwtli nlm metheriode wu 
long exhausted, Hgumltvely and literally, The limltN u! T S, Kiioi's 
H^rt#WorofAUen ( Hiubeig'i Jftw/coultl noi i»- inmscended by 
mere poetic technique and bo he mi an postcolonial mimicry; only 
revolution can save the poet in English from solipsism, selling his 
soul to politicians and business, and suicide-this has been the real 
future for certain contemporaries in my lifetime. 

Why choose Pilipino, or "Filipino"? Primarily because the poet 
who writes in English in the Philippines has no real responsive or 
even potentially cooperative audience and will have none, as the 
trend goes. The writers in English today write for a coterie, or for 
their admirers, extended ritual kin, and patrons if not for their own 
pathetic selves. There's a lesson for writers in other societies plagued 
with multiple languages organically rooted in profound racial, na- 
tional, religious, and class inequalities. 

What I mean by audience is not just readers but people whose 
experiences and life-forms provide the materials, intonation, rhythm, 
repertoire of dispositions, imagery, and body-language for the poet 
and who are the potential (if not actual) receivers of the subliminal 
and intellectual charge in poetry and other verbal/linguistic 
performances. 

English has no future in the Philippines-unless it is artificially 
supported by the neocolonial clientele of transnational corporate 
power led at present by the US hegemonic bloc-as the living speech 
of the masses. I don't mean here that it is, by some intrinsic virtue, 

the1an^agpnf^.^1 cni . cr ? iteraI!,th.C. uuiaLlWy of die 

Philippines conducts its propaganda and education in English, and 
in various vernaculars. Even in French, Dutch, and Japanese, as 
varying circumstances demand. 

It may be argued that English of a sort is now the speech of the 
overseas contract workers, butjapanese and Arabic are really more 
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Lei me rile an example from my nelivitf inventory. Dttfta| 
the 1960i and 1970!, when wa wart aetiva in tha anti*mart&l law 
movement, the most popular poems read in most meetings and 
conferences were Ainado V. Hernandez's poem in f'ilipino, 
liUmiilia Ka, Aking Bayan and Jose Corazon de Jesus's lyrics lor die 
song, "Bayan Ko." It's not just a question of historic al exigency 
and political pragmatism. There's also the human collective linn 
ger and desire for the renewal of memory, dreams, solidarities, . 
obsessions, and the imagination of the future. It's a question of 
discovering your humanity, your collective agency together, seem- 
ingly trapped in a racist and sexist and brutalizing system, bereft 
of the critical universality that can fuse the singular and the gen- 
eral, the local and cosmopolitan. 

Ultimately it's a matter of resurrection (please don't confuse 
this with "born-again" fundamentalism) in a milieu of vulgar ego- 
tism and mindless consumerism. We, writers in English, were petty 
bourgeois intellectuals reborn in the campaign to "serve the people!" 
(to use the Maoist slogan). But what is national or popular need to 
be constructed by collective action-it's not given, like mushrooms, 
or decreed by fate or any cosmic, demiurge providence. 

Thanks to the US civil rights movement, George Jackson, the 
Red Book, Che Guevara, and the antiwar movement, I discovered 
the rich praxis and tradition of Western Marxism— Ge org Lukacs, 
Antonio Gramsci, Walter Benjamin, Wilhelm Reich, Henri Lefebvre, 
Gilles Deleuze, Felix Guattari, among others. But thanks more to 
the ordinary folk who died in Mendiola and in many parts of the 
Philippines, the thousands of victims of extrajudicial killings and 
forced disappearances, we (privileged children of the middle strata) 
realized that we had to commit "class suicide" and integrate with 
what Benedict Spinoza calls the "multitude." 
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this^you write "in situation," a, Sartre would .say. Your Speech 
becomes more integrally a part of an ongoing process of commu- 
nication, dramatic or dialogic*! in a genuine sense, than if you 
were writing in English usually addressing your self, or versions 
of your own poetic persona-a species of narcissistic, masturba- 
tory indulgence. 

Today, certainly, postmodernists would claim that you can't tell 
(now which is genuine and which is fake-everything is a simulacrum' , 
Nonetheless, there is the alternative route for artists of colon Self- 
fetishism may be replaced with the kind of poems Bertolt Brecht 
called teaching/leamingpoems, not utilitarian or simply pragmatic 
but tested and feasible equipment for the survival and strengthen - 
ing of the spirit "Arm the spirit" was one of the slogans of the 1960s 
youth movement. Brecht's achievement, just as those of Pablo 
Nemda and Cesar Vallejo, has become something of a model for 
many writers, young and old, in the Philippines today. 

We are open to knowing and appreciating all cultures from any- 
where in the world that may be useful in the national liberation 
struggle. We also have indigenous sources and local inspiration from 
our own history and tradition. But I am neither a nativist postcolonial 
subaltern nor a cosmopolitan world-citizen, just a Filipino activist 
trying to Filipinize the Marxist-Leninist practice of freedom in acts 
of social transformation, in a sustained, principled collaboration with 
others at home anH aroiind the world. 

This has been said before, but let me repeat it for this occasion 
I believe that only in meeting the challenge of freeing society, from 
the alienation and exploitation endemic to a market system based 
on profit, can the artists and writers recover the humanistic (in a 
materialist sense) and truly revolutionizing power of art In short 
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lei niiuate sociohistorical contexts from which they derive their blood 
and flesh, their reason for existence. Only in this perspective* can 
we also understand the logic of the aesthetic revolt (Charles 
Baudelaire, Ruben Dario, Jorge Luis Borges) against bourgeois so^ 
ciety: art for art's sake! 

10. Please share any other reflections you may ham, given the Philippines' 
centennial commemoration, 

A hundred years of suffering and resistance are over, now let 
us welcome another hundred years of struggle, of defeats and vic- 
tories! This may sound like an old Faustian theme from the West- 
ern canon, or a sick repetition of Don Quixote's song from the kitsch 
musical Our struggle is not nationalist in the narrow sense, it's a 
worldwide struggle for social emancipation from a global systemic 
enemy: capital accumulation and its ideology of White patriarchal 
supremacy. 

Let's consider the fact that Malaysia and other countries in the 
Pacific Rim continue to regard the Philippine Revolution of 1896, 
with Rizal and the propagandists, as one harbinger of the days of 
national liberation movements in the 1950s and 1960s for Malay- 
sia, Indonesia, IndoChina, even India, Remember that Mariano 
Ponce and other Aguinaido survivors (General Artemio Kicarte, 
among others) had good relations with Sun Yat-sen and other Asian 
progressives. 

And the resistance against US aggression in 1899-1902 in the 
Filipino- American War had enduring resonance in Cuba and many 
Latin American countries reacting against years of US interven- 
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the n>o,l formidable challenge to the mightiest "superpower" 
<>» H«* pUtnol at this Lime in history. 

The Philippine Revolution of 1896 may have been defeated- 
tt»t s why comrades of the First Quarter Storm in 1970 call it «un- 
hrushed''-but its example lives on. Revolutions proceed through 
defeats and setbacks, as they say, and the future springs from the 
carnage of the present and the ruins of the past 

We Filipinos in "the belly of the beast," as the Cuban herojose 
Martx called the United States at the turn of the century, need to 
reconnect not only with the 1896 revolution, the sacrifices of Mabini 
Jakay, Crisanto Evangelista, the Huk, and the New People's Army' 
but with current struggles today in order to recover sources of hope 
and energy for the task of reconstituting the deracinated Fihpino 
community in the United States as well as the commodified civil 
society of the neocolony. 

It's not just the delirium of the other within you that needs to be 
released, as deconstructionists would say; it's also the actual others 
around you-the dynamic living network of your assodates-where 
you find your possibilities, your future. Your integrity also. You can 
only find the meaning of your life in solidarity with others as you 
build a future m which possibilities repressed today can be given a 
chance to flourish in a just, egalitarian order. That commitment, 
not a matter of postponement nr H.WM u... ^ 
to hve dangerously but also astutely every moment of the day. It's 
actually the project you try to realize in a whole lifetime 

Lest I sound existentialist in the dilettantish sense, I en d with a 
tnbute to Salud Algabre, the woman who led the Sakdal rebellion 
m the 1930s and who was inspired by Pedro Calosa, a Colorum 
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lender who learned the nil ol the mass sliikp lit llie Hawaii puinltt 
tlomofthe imOn, 

Algabre's words need to be remembered: "No uprising fails. 
I '.iich one is .■ .;tep in the right direction." 

And I might add, quoting the Chinese writer Lu Hsun, "If each 
one walks along that path, then we shall have built a road where 
none existed before." May a thousand paths flourish, more than a 
hundred flowers bloom, in our united long march to a liberated 
Filipinas! 
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